At last, Lizzy 


break out — 


THIN LIZZY “Jailbreak” (Vertigo 9102 008). Phil Lynott 
(bass guitar, lead vocals), Brian Downey (drums, percus- 
sion), Brian Robertson (guitar, backing vocals), Scott 
Gorham (guitar, backing vocals). Keyboards on “Running 


HE REALISATION 

of potential, especi- 
ally when that potential 
has been obvious for 
years, is a joy to wit- 
ness. Such fulfilment 
makes life all the more 
easier for the artist to 
bear; gives him the pur- 
pose which the, frustra- 
tion of setback after 
setback had swept 


away. 

Now, therefore, Thin 
Lizzy must, quite rightly, 
be feeling pretty pleased 
with themselves. 

Lizzy, and in particular 
bassist Phil Lynott and drum- 
mer Brian Downey, the two 
original band members, per- 
sisted when all the odds 
were stacked against them. 
The tide turned last year 
with a successful tour and 
album. But “Jailbreak” in- 
dicates that the uphill 
Struggle is over and that the 
achievement may not be 
subject to the weighty press- 
ure of having “to make it” 

“Jailbreak” portrays Lizzy 
as much more than just a 
tun-of-the-mill hard rock 
band. Sure, there are the 
tiffs and the heavy metallish 
attack, but there’s also a 
subtle treatment of rockers 
Bnd slower songs alike that 
maintains a pleasant balance. 

Producer John Alcock must 
take much of the credit for 


Back” by Tim Hinckley. 


Produced by John Alcock at Rampart Studios, London, 
during January and February, 1976. 


the album's success. He has 
approached his task with 
sensitivity, and in particular 
has coaxed the best out of 
Phil Lynott’s distinctive vocal 
sound to get the most 
dramatic effect, something 
that hasn't been done on 
previous albums. Hence 
Lynott's vocal abilities have 
expanded, On slow songs, 
there’s melancholy; on fast 
ones, a harsh, brisk quality. 
And Alcock also uses the 
dual lead guitarists, Scott 
Gorham and Brian Robertson, 
with a keen eye for effect: 
there are solos, twin lead 
runs, and simple but pow- 
erful rhythm playing. 

Lynott is in superlative 
form throughout. His writing 
is of a personal nature, and 
his rich warm vocals can 
charm audiences into submis- 
sion. There’s the pining lover 
on “Running Back;” the wise 


>story-teller on ‘Romeo And 


The Lonely Girl’; the evoca- 
tive pleading for unity and 
friendship on “Fight Or Fall"; 
the dreamer on “Cowboy 
Song”; the forceful warrior 


on “Emerald”; and the 
straight rock vocalist on 
“Jailbreak”, ‘‘Warriors” and 


“The Boys Are Back In 


But it takes more than 


that to make it click, and the 
rest comes in the sh of 


drumming 

Downey. The two guitars and 
Lynott’s vocals seem to be 
involved in an internal battle 
for ‘honours, as-- on 
“Emerald,” which, as befits 
the tone the ‘song, 
climaxes with a fierce guitar 
war. With Lynott’s hypnotic 
vocals, it’s a track impossible 
to-~resist. 

As important is the fact 
that the attack is sympathetic 
to gentler arrangements. 
“Fight Or Fall” is an ideal 
example, with absolutely no 
overplay on intrumentation 
and just the odd tasty lick 
added for flavour. The soft 
and serious mood of the song 
is conveyed purely in 
Lynott’s voice. 

With “Jailbreak”, Thin 
Lizzy finally establish them- 
selves as an outstanding 
albums band. I’m bound to 
say that it’s been worth the 
long wait. — H.D. 


'WEET “Give Us A Wink” 
(RCA). Poor old Sweet. 
Nobody loves 'em at home, so 
they've gone to seek a bit of 
rock ‘stardom in the States. 
As a memento, though, they 
have left behind “Give Us A 


THIN LIZZY: 


finally 
established 


ink.” The trouble with 
Sweet is that they’ve left it 
too late to confide that their 
real convictions lean more to- 
wards heavy rock than the 
pop music style defined for 
them by Chinn and Chapman. 
They’ve tried to grab head- 
lines with their claims that 
Queen ripped them off in the 
bigh harmony department. 
Sweet have been doing that 
sort of stuff for years, claimed 
Mick Tucker. Well, here's 
their chance to disprove all 
the theories that they don't 
rate as a rock band. Tough 
luck, lads. “‘ Give Us A Wink” 
— produced, arranged and 
written by Sweet — is no 
more than average. It’s repet- 
itive to the extreme and its 
originality is at an all-time 


“low. True, there are some 


catchy high harmony pieces, 
especially on the singles 
(“The Lies In Your Eye 
“ Action,” and “ White Mice’ 

‘ut those harmonies never 
vary. And Andy Scott relies on 
the same chugging riff for a 
series of tracks (particularly 
“Cockroach,” “Keep It In” 
and “ Yesterday’s Rain”). For 
whatever good music is on the 
all turn to any Led 
Zeppelin album, from whom 
Sweet outrageously _ pilfer. 
Sweet as a major British rock 
act? No, they just don’t fit 
the bill. — H. D. 


re PRETTY THINGS: 
wage Eye” (Swan- 
Song). The Pretty Things were 
responsible for one of the bet- 
ter rock albums of 1974, the 


Only Love,” which was r- 
ticularly memorable for Gra- 
ham Preskett’s stirring brass 
score and Phil May’s sensitive 
lead vocal. Unfortunately, the 
promise of that album has not 
been realised on “Savage 
Eye,” the band’s second long- 
player for SwanSong. There 
is no one song which. equals 
“Love” and, overall, the mia- 
terial here lacks the kind of 
imagination and excitement 
which so distinguished its pre- 
decessor. Where the musical 
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statements on “Torpedo” were 

marked by their conciseness, 

the compositions in this col- 

fection are often aimless and 

excessive in both performance 
and structure. “Under The 
Voleano,” the opening cut, for 
instance, a piece written by 
May and lead guitarist Pete 
Tolson, is constructed around 
an over-powering but undis- 
tinguished riff which degen- 
erates, after four verses, into 
an indulgent and mediocre 
guitar solo of some length. 
“Remember That Boy,” which 
closes the first side on a note 
of hysteria, is ‘similarly fran- 
tic, with another predictable 
rock riff that’s allowed to out- 
stay its welcome. Neither is as 
effective as the compatible 
rockers, “Come Home Mom- 
ma” and “Singapore Silk Tor- 
pedo,” from the previous 
album, which are possessed of 
considerably more wit and in- 
genuity. May’s “It’s Been so 
Long,” a protracted romantic 
Jament, is marginally more !n- 
teresting, although the ar- 
rangement is rather derivative 
of Van Morrison (believe it or 
not), and is commendable for 
the author's vocals and John 
Povey’s decorative electric 
piano contributions. Only two 
cuts are worthy: “My Song 

and “Sad Eye.” The latter met 
with no great success when it 
was released as a single, but 
it is a very polished perform- 
ance, with Tolson’s acoustic 
guitar beautifully recorded by 
Norman Smith, and some very 
impressive vocal harmonies 
“My Song” is rather more 
ambitious, even though its 
theme is simple — “My Song, 
I will give it to you,” (that 
kind of jive) and only of mod- 
erate interest. Smith and the 
band have, however, trans- 
formed the composition into 
something of an epic, with an 
incredibly dramatic vocal ar- 
rangement and intense, 
ethereal harmonies. It’s all 
very grand, but like much of 
the album, not terribly con- 
vineing. Perhaps. next time 
they should avoid such elabo- 
rate recording techniques and 
concentrate on the essentials. 
They are capable of much bet- 
ter. — A.J. 


